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Second Notice 


There are still some F. P. A. Members 
who, though notified that their dues for 
1923-24 are in arrears, have not yet sent in 
their checks. Upon all such we urge the 
necessity of a prompt remittance if they 
wish to continue as members in good stand- 
ing. 

This notice does not apply to any members 
who have paid dues since October 1, 1923. 











Entered as second 
class matter December 


3, 1921, at the Post 
Office at New York, 
N. Y¥., under the act 


of March 3, 1879 




















THE PROTOCOL OF GENEVA 





LTHOUGH the Fifth Assembly of the 

League of Nations has finished its 
labors and accepted unanimously the gen- 
eral report of the committees dealing with 
the related problems of compulsory arbi- 
tration, national security and the reduc- 
tion of armaments, it is impossible, as yet, 
to make any detailed comment concerning 
the action taken. The general principles 
which have been adopted are, of course, 
sufficiently well known by those who have 
been interested enough to follow even the 
headlines in the daily press reports, but a 
detailed analysis of the decisions reached 
must await the exact text of those de- 
cisions. The fullest press report received 
so far has been from the Geneva cor- 
respondent of the Associated Press on 
October Ist, but even this account, to 
which due credit should be paid, was not 
textually complete. The result is that the 
most important document in recent Euro- 
pean or world history is not as yet avail- 
able in America. 

To the general reader the omissions in 
the text may seem of relatively little im- 
portance, but students of international 
affairs are learning that the problems 
with which they deal are often problems 
of formulae almost as much as matters of 
fact. That this has been the case in the 
problems dealt with in Geneva was already 
clear before the Fifth Assembly met. The 
question of the definition of aggressive war 
need only be cited. But the finding of a 
formula is not the final solution of an in- 
ternational problem; it merely enables one 
to proceed toward that solution. As this 
means either amplifying or adjusting the 
underlying principle to meet varying cir- 
cumstances, the final solution is likely to 
be more and more complex. 

In the so-called American Plan, there 





were three main principles: (1) the defi- 
nition of aggression as a refusal to accept 
summons to the World Court; (2) a sanc- 
tion that was permissive but not obli- 
gatory in the form of a declaration of out- 
lawry of the aggressor state; and (3) a 
provision for progressive disarmament by 
way of continuing international organiza- 
tion. In the Protocol of Geneva (it is un- 
fortunate that the technical word Protocol 
has been used) the definition of aggression 
has been elaborated so as to make it sub- 
stantially the equivalent of a refusal to 
accept the whole mechanism provided by 
this treaty for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes. As the Protocol is in a sense an 
enlargement and amendment of the Cove- 
nant, these complicated clauses seem to 
imply that aggression is henceforth the 
failure of a State to adjust its conduct 
according to the rules prescribed by the 
League of Nations for their members. 

A new public law is taking shape, sup- 
plied with a mechanism for enforcement 
which, at the same time, emphasizes the 
validity of the principle of sovereignty by 
outlawing aggressive war. Within its 
legitimate field of peaceful development 
the State is henceforth left freer scope 
than when menaced by constant danger 
from its neighbors. The Protocol of Gen- 
eva has been attacked by enemies of the 
League as a blow at national sovereignty, 
a theoretic plan divorced from the stern 
needs of practical affairs. As a matter of 
fact, the truth is just the reverse. The 
stern needs of self-preservation in the 
world of today force governments to seek 
their security by other means than by 
those of armaments. In a certain sense, 
therefore, the document agreed upon at 
Geneva furnishes the nations which ac- 
cepted it with a larger measure of life and 
freedom. It safeguards rather than les- 
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sens national sovereignty by drawing 
around the life of each nation something 
comparable in the field of morals to zones 
of disarmament. This is the basis for any 
real and effective advance in disarmament. 
For it has long been clear that progress in 
this field must add to, rather than lessen, 
the security of the nations concerned. No 
nation will knowingly and of its own ac- 
cord lessen the measure of its security. It 
is only because the methods proposed at 
Geneva offer the best and fullest measure 
of security that responsible governments 
are willing to adjust their policies upon 
the basis of the Protocol. 

This is another way of stating the prin- 
ciple laid down by M. Herriot that the 
three principles of compulsory arbitration, 
security and disarmament form an indis- 
soluble whole. He might have added that 
the unit which they form is nothing more 
or less than the pacific function of the 
League of Nations as it stands from now 
on. 

In the matter of sanctions, or measures 
of enforcement, the British reluctance to 
undertake general police work was appar- 
ently not broken down even under the 
strong pressure of circumstances at Gen- 
eva—in spite of misleading news reports 
concerning the use of the British navy. 
While the reserves upon this point are not 
quite clear in the text before us, the sanc- 
tions are apparently frankly graded ac- 
cording to the interests of the states con- 
cerned, those most menaced offering most 
support in the maintenance of peace. This 
gradation of responsibility furnishes a 
legitimate place for the separate treaties 
which have been so much a matter of criti- 
cism. They now become a part of the 
mechanism of peace enforcement. As the 
first condition of these treaties henceforth 
is the acceptance of compulsory arbitra- 
tion, they are no longer the same as those 
which have been under discussion in the 
past. 

Finally, the mechanism of disarmament 
is interwoven into the texture of the 
treaty. The investigations by an “interna- 
tional general staff for peace” called for 
in the American Plan are apparently to be 
part of the mechanism for securing evi- 
dence concerning the menace of aggres- 
sion. The experience gained in the new 
responsibilities of the League with refer- 
ence to the armaments of ex-enemy Pow- 
ers will be useful in this regard, and with 
Germany in the League the implications 
are bound to be harmonized with the 
scheme as a whole. 


There is no greater work to be done dur- 
ing this coming year by those interested 
in international affairs than to study the 
practical bearing of the Protocol of Geneva 
—and to further its universal application. 


JAMES T. SHOTWELL. 


The Editors assume responsibility for the opinions expressed in this Bulletin. 
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T HE COUNCIL of the League of Na- 
tions will hold a special meeting on 
November 15, probably in Geneva, to dis- 
cuss further plans for the international] 
conference on reduction of armaments 
scheduled for next year. There is appar- 
ently a growing feeling that it will be im- 
possible to hold a conference as early as 
June, and that it may even go over to Octo- 
ber or November unless, indeed, the mat- 
ter is considered as the main question on 
the agenda of the Sixth Assembly. 





T IS understood that the reply of the 
French Government on the admission 
of Germany to the League of Nations is 
favorable. No announcement has been 


made of conditions to be imposed, if any. 





ITH the adoption of the resolutions 

of the Advisory Committee on Opium 
by the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
final preparations for the two international 
opium conferences to be held in Geneva 
next month have been completed. 

The Advisory Committee, in an effort to 
present a common basis for the delibera- 
tions of the second conference, dealing 
with the traffic in opium and habit-form- 
ing drugs for medical and scientific use, 
finally succeeded in reaching a compromise 
on five plans drawn up by the Preparatory 
Committee. But owing to the opposition 
of several members of the committee, more 
especially the representatives of France 
and Holland, the Committee was forced to 
include a discussion of a minority plan on 
the agenda for the conference. 

In effect, this will mean the continua- 
tion of a long standing controversy which 
deadlocked the Preparatory Committee for 
four months last summer, and will involve 
an open fight on the issue of “direct” vs. 
“indirect” limitation of drug manufacture 
in the second conference. 

The plan presented by the Advisory 
Committee calls for establishment of 
a Central Board, composed of experts, 
whose duty it will be to receive estimates 
of the medicinal and scientific require- 
ments of the various countries. These es- 
timates will be published annually, and 
forwarded to opium-producing nations, as 
well as all importing nations. The terms 
of the suggested agreement call upon pro- 
ducing nations to agree to supply only 
such quantities as consuming nations re- 
quire for medical and scientific needs. 

The alternative scheme, to be advanced 
by France, does away with this Central 
Board, on the ground that it is impractical, 
and provides for an elaborate system of 
international police and customs control. 

As future control of the traffic in dan- 
gerous drugs depends very largely on the 
action taken at the second conference, the 
outcome of the existing controversy is of 
the greatest importance. W. T. S. 


SS. 





